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COPUSIT-b BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AUG 24 ‘48 


INTERIM COMMITTEE 


The six months during which the Interim Com- 
mittee has sat have been busy ones. 

It is an important fact that 52 members of the 
United Nations have at frequent intervals sat 
around a table and exchanged views on many im- 
portant questions without the pressure of an im- 
mediate political dispute demanding settlement. 
That has permitted the Interim Committee to look 
beyond the immediate future and to do some think- 
ing about long-range planning. 

Here is my estimation of what the Interim Com- 
mittee has done: 


1. In the first place, I think it is fair to say that 
it has avoided the necessity of a special session of 
the General Assembly by means of the Korean con- 
} sultation. You will remember that the United Na- 
tions Temporary Commission on Korea was au- 
thorized to consult the Interim Committee in the 
light of developments. When it arrived in Korea 
and was faced with the negative attitude of the 
Soviet Government, it requested the Interim Com- 
mittee for advice as to whether it should proceed 
with elections. It wanted the views of this body, 
representing as it did all those members of the 
United Nations who were willing to take their 
seats. Within a week or two, it received the views 
of the Interim Committee that it should proceed 
with elections in those areas open to it, and there 
followed steps looking toward the creation of a 
Korean Government. The elections were duly held 
under the supervision of the Commission. 

2. The Assembly has the responsibilities under 
article 13 and article 11 to promote international 
cooperation in the political field. That broad re- 
sponsibility includes consideration of the pacific 
settlement of disputes. The Charter provides in 
article 33 that before going to United Nations 
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A REVIEW OF SIX MONTHS OF PROGRESS IN THE 


BY JOSEPH E. JOHNSON! 


Deputy U.S. Representative on the Interim Committee 


organs with a dispute the parties are expected 
“first of all” to seek a solution by various forms 
of pacific settlement. They are mentioned in ar- 
ticle 33 as “negotiation, enquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other peace- 
ful means of their own choice.” As a constitu- 
tional document, the Charter has not set out in 
detail how these methods operate or what their 
nature is. Subcommittee 2 has had a look at this 
whole field and has written a report which attempts 
to put them all together in a systematic way and 
show what their relations are. The subcommittee 
has thus begun for the General Assembly an im- 
portant study in a field for which the General 
Assembly is responsible. The Interim Committee 
feels that this study will be in the nature of a con- 
tinuing examination of these principles. 

Some modest, concrete proposals have resulted 
from the study. In the first place there is a recom- 
mendation resulting from a Chinese-United States 
proposal for the establishment of a panel from 
which commissions of conciliation or inquiry may 


? Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
on July 30, 1948. For previously published material 
relating to the Interim Committee, see U.S. draft reso- 
lution on the Problem of Voting in the Security Council, 
BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1948, p. 86; Discussion in the Interim 
Committee on the Problem of Voting, U.S. Proposals and 
Statement by Philip C. Jessup, BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1948, 
p. 412; The Little Assembly of the United Nations, by 
Philip C. Jessup, BuLLeTin of May 2, 1948, p. 573; Future 
of the Interim Committee, Statement by Joseph E. John- 
son, ButLeTin of June 27, 1948, p. 823; Voting in the Se- 
curity Council, by Bernhard G. Bechhoefer, BULLETIN of 
July 4, 1948, p. 8; Korean Question in the U.N. Interim 
Committee, Statement by Philip C. Jessup, Documents and 
State Papers, May 1948, p. 92; The Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly: A Legislative History, by David 
W. Wainhouse, Documents and State Pupers, June 1948, 
p. 159 (also Department of State publication 3204). 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


be drawn, either by the parties to a dispute or by 
United Nations organs. Putting aside technical 
considerations, what it amounts to is a list of com- 
petent persons of known ability, available on short 
notice, to act as individuals and not as representa- 
tives of governments in forming commissions of 
inquiry or conciliation. In case of urgent need, 
parties to a dispute or the Secretary-General can 
convene a commission by telephone or telegram, 
drawing on the membership of the panel. This 
element of time is important in the fast-moving 
world of today, and the commissions provided for 
in some of the older treaties could not under certain 
circumstances be convened in less than six months. 

Another proposal approved by the subcom- 
mittee involves the conferring upon organs of the 
United Nations of certain responsibilities that of- 
ficials of the League of Nations had under the 
General Act of 1928. The act is a multilateral 
treaty attempting to stop up gaps in the League 
of Nations Covenant by providing, in a flexible 
way, a system of condi settlement. It covers 
conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement 
and represented the best thinking of the time on 
these subjects. The United States is not a party 
to the General Act. 

A third proposal which was acted upon sug- 
gested rules of procedure of the Security Council 
and the Assembly which would take over what 
was considered a useful League of Nations prac- 
tice of having the parties to a dispute meet with 
either the president or some other representative 
of the Council or Assembly not later than after 
they had made their opening statements in either 
body. Following that, with the president or per- 
son so appointed, they could clarify the issues and 
areas of agreement and disagreement. It was the 
custom of the League of Nations Council to appoint 
a rapporteur for each dispute who would famil- 
iarize himself with details of the case and meet 
with the parties, in part as a conciliator and in part 
so that the case could be clearly presented and the 
discussion channeled toward the real questions at 
issue. In the Interim Committee proposals this 
man has been called a conciliator or rapporteur. 
This was the suggestion of the United Kingdom 
and Iranian Representatives arising out of their 
League experience. 

There were other proposals which the subcom- 
mittee felt need further study. One is a Lebanese 
proposal that a permanent conciliation commission 
should be appointed as a subsidiary organ of the 
Assembly. There is an Ecuadoran proposal that 
questions of domestic jurisdiction, when they arise 
in the wide field of pacific settlement, should al- 
ways find their way to the International Court of 
Justice. The United States had difficulties with 
the principles involved in both of these proposals. 

China and the United States, considering the 
fact that there are few definite rules of procedure 
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in the field of pacific settlement, have suggested 
a multilateral treaty or General Assembly reso- 
lution that would cover all the procedural details 
which would come up before a United Nations 
commission in the field or a conciliation commis- 
sion or before a moderator. We think it would be 
useful for states to be able to look at a collection 
of rules of procedure and thereby be able to as- 
certain how they would proceed if they wished 
to conciliate or mediate a particular dispute. We 
have referred in the subcommittee to rules of civil 
procedure or a civil practice act such as we have 
in American domestic law. 

3. Then there is the veto. The exercise of the 
veto power in the Security Council has the great- 
est bearing upon the vitality and success of the 
United Nations. We have taken the position that 
the most practical method of improving the situ- 
ation caused by the abuse of the rule of unanimity 
is to liberalize the voting procedure. 

We recognize the importance of the unanimity 
principle among the great powers, and therefore 
we have proceeded step by step. The United 
States epter that the Interim Committee 
should study all the categories of decisions which 
the Security Council is required to make and then 
report to the General Assembly those categories 
which the Interim Committee thinks should be 
made by the affirmative vote of any seven members 
of the Council. We believe the most effective way 
of securing improvement of operations of the 
Council is by agreement of the permanent mem- 
bers on a report which is the result of careful and 
unhurried consideration in the Interim Committee, 
_ The report approved by the Interim Committee 
is Just such a report. It is a long and technical 
document, but a study of it will show just what all 
the members of the United Nations who took their 
seats in the Interim Committee think about these 
various categories. We all agreed that certain 
decisions were procedural. We were all agreed 
that no recommendation should be made as to cer- 
ns decisions, including all of those under chapter 

The United States has stated its willingness to 
eliminate the veto as to all chapter VI decisions 
and membership applications. The report of the 
subcommittee contains some divergencies of views 
on chapter VI decisions, but there is a wide meas- 
ure of agreement that membership applications 
should not be subject to the veto. 

This study provides the basis that is needed for 
consideration by the permanent members of their 
position on the veto. It is, we believe, the surest 
way to secure better voting procedures in the Se- 
curity Council. That is one reason why we op- 
pose the calling of a conference now to revise the 
Charter. This apparent short cut would solve 
nothing. 

The report is an important step in our efforts 
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to strengthen the Charter and avoid abuses of the 
veto. 

4. The record of the Interim Committee shows 
that it should be continued. This veto report is a 
good example of the sort of job that the first 
committee or even one of its subcommittees could 
not possibly undertake during the pressure of the 
General Assembly, and a small ad hoc committee 
would lack the authority necessary to produce an 
effective result. The Interim Committee or some 
other body has got to carry on the study of po- 
litical cooperation and senile settlement. A good 
start has been made. 

The absence of the Soviet bloc has made some 
of the Interim Committee work less effective than 
it otherwise might have been. However, we do 
not propose to urge the limitation of the develop- 
ment of the United Nations and its activities be- 
cause the Soviet bloc does not choose to participate 
in a body, whether in the Interim Committee or 
in various ad hoc committees of the General As- 
sembly. We would like to see these six members 
take their seats in the Interim Committee. We 
think that its work indicates pretty clearly how 
incorrect the Soviet prophecy was that it would 
be used simply as a crude device to bypass the 
Security Council and to usurp its functions. 

We would like to see all United Nations mem- 
bers contribute in an active way to the Interim 
Committee’s work. But here as in other organs 
and committees where the Soviet bloc abstains, we 
do not propose to sit back and admit that their 
absence ties our hands. 

By its work, the Interim Committee has short- 
ened the probable length of the next session of the 
General Assembly. The carefully drafted reports, 
with details worked out and draft resolutions at- 
tached, are bound to save time for the Assembly’s 
standing committees. The time-saving effect 
would be even more noticeable if the Committee 
had been called upon to undertake preparatory 
work for Assembly consideration of disputes re- 
ferred to it in accordance with paragraph 2b of 
the resolution establishing the Interim Commit- 
tee. As the Interim Committee develops we may 
see this preparatory function repeatedly used. 

We have seen the Interim Committee conduct 
the follow-up function for the General Assembly 
in a careful and thorough way in both the veto 
study and the Korean case. I am sure the Polit- 
ical and Security Committee of the General As- 
sembly will realize the usefulness of this body for 
following up on complicated cases when it con- 
siders these two items in Paris. Consequently, 
they are likely to want the Interim Committee to 
undertake further work of this sort next year. 

Therefore, we feel that the Interim Committee 
is winding up a successful first season and that it 
has a role to play in the sound development of the 
United Nations organization. 
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Harper Sibley Named Chairman of 
U.N. Day Citizens’ Committee 


Harper Sibley of Rochester, New York, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall to be chairman of the National Citi- 
zens’ Committee for United Nations Day. Frank 
B. Frederick of Boston and Alger Hiss of New 
York have also accepted invitations to be vice 
chairmen of the Committee. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations on 
October 31, 1947, passed a resolution naming 
October 24 as United Nations Day and inviting 
all member governments to. cooperate with the 
United Nations in securing the observance of this 


day. 

The United Nations resolution states that the 
day “shall be devoted to making known to the 
peoples of the world the aims and achievements 
of the United Nations and to gaining their sup- 
port for the work of the United Nations”. A 
resolution, passed at the Second Session of the 
General Conference of Unesco, suggests that 
national commissions or cooperatin ies in 
member states encourage “the teaching of the 
Charter, structure and activities of the United 
Nations” within the limits of their resources. 

A meeting of some 60 national organizations 
and government agencies, sponsored jointly by the 
Department of State and the United States 
National Commission for Unesco, was held June 
25 in Washington to consider ways of implement- 
ing the United Nations and Unesco resolutions. 

1e meeting of interested national groups 
agreed that there should be created a national 
citizens’ committee to promote United Nations 
Day in the United States, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State. 

Close liaison will be maintained between the 
Committee, the United Nations, the State Depart- 
ment and through it the UNgsco National Commis- 
_ and the United States Mission to the United 

ations. 


Letters of Credence 
Hungary 

The newly appointed Minister of Hungary An- 
drew Sik, presented his credentials to the Presi- 
dent on August 4, 1948. For texts of the Minister’s 


remarks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 627 of August 4. 


India 

The newly appointed Ambassador of India, Sir 
Benegal Rama Rau, C.I.E., presented his creden- 
tials to the President on August 5, 1948. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
630 of August 5. 
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U.S. Position Regarding Establishment of System for 
Regulation of Armaments 


STATEMENT BY FREDERICK H. OSBORN ! 
Deputy U.S. Representative in the Commission for Conventional Armaments 


The United States Government wishes to draw 
the attention of the Commission to the action 
which it took in approving the United Kingdom 
resolution on principles at the last meeting of the 
Working Committee and to make clear its posi- 
tion that the work of this body should be con- 
tinued. The responsibility of my Government 
and other governments represented on this Com- 
mission arises from article 26 of the Charter and 
previous actions of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council. 

Article 26 of the Charter provides that “the 
Security Council shall be responsible for formu- 
lating . . . plans to be submitted to the Members 
of the United Nations for the establishment of a 
system for the regulation of armaments.” 

In the General Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, the General Assembly recommended 
to the Security Council that it give “prompt con- 
sideration to formulating the practical measures, 
according to their priority, which are essential 
to provide for general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. . . . The plans 
formulated by the Security Council shall be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary General to the Members 
of the United Nations”. 

The Security Council resolution establishing 
this Commission provided that the Commission 
will submit to the Security Council proposals (a) 
for the regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and () for practical and ef- 
fective safeguards in connection with the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments. 

The plan of work for the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments approved by the Security 
Council on July 8, 1947, contains the following 
items : 


“1. Consider and make recommendations to the 
Security Council concerning armaments and 


1 Made before the meeting of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments on Aug. 2, 1948, and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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armed forces which fall within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission for Conventional Armaments, 

“2. Consideration and determination of gen- 
eral principles in connection with the regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces, 

“3. Consideration of practical and effective 
safeguards by means of an international system 
of control operating through special organs (and 
by other means) to protect complying States 
against the hazards of violations and evasions. 

“4, Formulate practical proposals for the regu- 
lation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 

“5, Extension of the principles and proposals 
set forth in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 above to States 
which are not Members of the United Nations. 

“§. Submission of a report or reports to the 
Security Council including, if possible, a Draft 
Convention.” 


The Working Committee of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments has now completed its 
consideration of items 1 and 2 of this plan of work. 
The chairman of the Commission has suggested 
that the Commission submit an interim progress 
report to the Security Council indicating the status 
of its work. 

The United States will support the proposal of 
the chairman for the submission of an interim 
status report tothe Security Council. At the same 
time I would like to make it clear that the position 
of the United States is that the work of the Com- 
mission should continue with as little delay as 
possible. The position of the United States i 
best expressed in the words of Secretary Marshall 
to the General Assembly on September 17, 1947: 


“The United States . . . recognizes the impor 
tance of regulating conventional armaments. We 
regret that much more progress has not been made 
in this field. . . . it is very easy to pay lip service 
to the sincere aspirations of all peoples for the 
limitation and reduction of armed forces: Thisis 
a serious matter which should not be the subject 
of demagogic appeals and irresponsible prop 
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ganda. I say frankly to the General Assembly 


that it is the conviction of my Government that a 
workable system for the regulation of armaments 
cannot be put into operation until conditions of 
international confidence prevail. We have con- 
sistently and repeatedly made it clear that the 
regulation of armaments presupposes enough in- 
ternational understanding to make possible the 
settlement of peace terms with Germany and Ja- 
pan, the implementation of agreements putting 
military forces and facilities at the disposal of the 
Security Council, and an international arrange- 
ment for the control of atomic energy. 

“Nevertheless, we believe it is important not to 
delay the formulation of a system of arms regula- 
tion for implementation when conditions permit. 
The Security Council has accepted a logical plan 
of work for the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. We believe that the Commission 
should proceed vigorously to develop a system for 
the regulation of armaments in the business-like 
manner outlined in its plan of work.” 


The work of this Commission has continued to be 
hampered by “demagogic appeals and irresponsible 
propaganda”. We cannot but note regretfully 
that the Soviet system of obstructionism in this 
Commission is the same as that employed by them 
in the Atomic Energy Commission. Nevertheless, 
the United States believes that the Commission 
must proceed with its work. 


Status of Report on Overall Strength and 
Composition cf Armed Forces’ 


The Chairman of the Military Staff Committee to 
the President of the Security Council 
2 July 1948 

On 31 July 1947 all the Delegations in the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee had tabled their provisional 
estimates on the Overall Strength and Compo- 
sition of the Armed Forces to be made available to 
the Security Council by Member Nations of the 
United Nations. 

The Military Staff Committee consequently in- 
structed a Sub-Committee to open an informal 
debate with the object of reconciling the various 
proposals (see letter dated 29 August 1947 from 
the Chairman of the Military Staff Committee to 
the Secretary-General). 





7U.N. doc. 8/879, July 9, 1948. 

* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
- consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 
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On 23 December 1947 this Sub-Committee re- 
ported the results of its work to the Military Staff 
Committee. 

Since the beginning of 1948, the Military Staff 
Committee has been mainly engaged in the con- 
sideration of the Sub-Committee’s report. This 
consideration is now completed. However, the 
Military Staff Committee is not in a position to 
undertake the final review of the Overall Strength 
and Composition of the Armed Forces to be made 
available to the Security Council by Member Na- 
tions of the United Nations and so make further 
progress in this matter towards the conclusion of 
the Special Agreements required by Article 43 of 
the Charter until agreement has been reached in 
the Security Council on the divergences of view on 
the General Principles given in the Report sub- 
mitted by the Military Staff Committee to the Se- 
curity Council on 30 April 1947 (S/336). 

A. Pu. VAasILiev 
Lieutenant-General, Soviet Army 
Chairman 
Military Staff Committee 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ? 


General Assembly 


Official Records, Second Part of the First Session. Third 
Committee, Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Ques- 
tions. Summary Record of Meetings 24 October— 
a mber 1946. June 15, 1948. 423 pp. printed. 

——Fourth Committee Trusteeship Part III. Summary 
Records of Meetings of Subcommittee 2; 16 Novem- 
ber-5 December’ 1946. 103 pp. printed. $1.00. 

——Supplement No. 4. First Annual Budget 1946; Sec- 
ond Annual Budget 1947; and the Working Capital 
Fund. 67 pp. printed. 70¢. 

Official Records, Third Session. Supplement No. 6. Fi- 
nancial Report and Accounts for the Year Ended 31 
December 1947, and Report of the Board of Auditors. 
34 pp. printed. 35¢. 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. Sev- 
enth Information Report on the Work of the Commis- 
sion (Period 4-17 April 1948). A/548, June 28, 1948. 
17 pp. mimeo. 

——Eighth Information Report on the Work of the Com- 
mission (Period 18 April-1 May 1948). A/561, June 
29, 1948. Opp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Official Records, Third Year. No. 64, 289th and 290th 
meetings, 7 May 1948. 47 pp. printed. 50¢. 

—No. 68, 294th and 295th meetings, 18 May 1948. 47 
pp. printed. 50¢. 

—No. 70, 297th and 298th meetings, 20 May 1948. 
35 pp. printed. 35¢. 

—No. 71, 299th and 300th meetings, 21 May 1948. 44 pp. 
printed. 45¢. 

—No. 74, 304th and 305th meetings, 26 May 1948, 52 
pp. printed. 50¢. 


(Continued on page 215) 
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The United States in the United Nations 
Trieste 


The United States answered in detail on August 
10 the charges of Yugoslavia that the United 
States and the United Kingdom have violated the 
Italian peace treaty in the administration of their 
zone in Trieste. 

The full presentation was made by Philip C. 
Jessup, Deputy United States Representative in 
the Security Council, in an hour-long speech. Dr. 
Jessup also suggested the “necessity for careful 
consideration of the administration of the entire 
Territory [of Trieste] with a view to determining 
whether it is being properly administered by the 
caretaker military governments”, and reiterated 
the earlier U.S.-British-French call for revision of 
the Italian treaty to incorporate Trieste within 
the boundaries of Italy. 

Yugoslavia based its charges largely on article 
24, paragraph 4, of the Permanent Statute of the 
Free Territory of Trieste, which says: “Economic 
union or associations of an exclusive character 
with any State are incompatible with the status 
of the Free Territory.” It was charged that cer- 
tain currency and banking ties between Italy and 
the U.S.-U.K. zone violated this provision. 

Mr. Jessup based his answer principally on ar- 
ticles 10 and 11 of the Instrument for the Provi- 
sional Regime, the instrument agreed upon by 
the four major powers to be the basic law for the 
area until the proposed Governor could establish 
an independent government. Article 10 provides 
that “Existing laws and regulations shall remain 
valid unless and until revoked or suspended by the 
Governor.” Article 11 provides that “Pending 
the establishment of a separate currency regime 
for the Free Territory the Italian lira shall con- 
tinue to be the legal tender within the Free Terri- 
tory. The Italian Government shall supply the 
foreign exchange and currency needs of the Free 
Territory under conditions no less favorable than 
those applying in Italy.” 

Thus the ya powers intended to retain the 
financial link with Italy which existed prior to 
the treaty, Dr. Jessup said, and the agreements be- 
tween the U.S.-U.K. zone and the Italian Govern- 
ment were in strict conformity with those inten- 
tions. He quoted from official statements of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to show that the 
Council “unanimously accepted the necessity of 
continuing exclusive arrangements with Italy un- 
til the Governor had sufficient time to set up an 
independent economic regime.” ? 

On August 6 the United Kingdom and the 
United States jointly forwarded to the Security 
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Council the third quarterly report of Maj. Gen. T, 
S. Airey, Commander of the U.S.-British zone 
of Trieste.’ 


President Signs Loan Bill 


President Truman signed into law the $65,000, 
000 U.N. headquarters loan bill at White House 
ceremonies August 11. The measure “demon- 
strates our faith in the future of the United Na- 
tions and expresses the welcome which that organ- 
= finds within our country”, the President 
said. 

Those present at the signing were Secretary of 
State Marshall; Ambassador Warren R. Austin, 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations; U.N. 
Secretary-General Trygvie Lie; Assistant Secre- 
tary-General Byron Price; Tom Connally, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; Charles A. Eaton 
and Sol Bloom, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 


ECOSOC 


After lengthy debate the Economic and Social 
Council, meeting in Geneva, adopted on August 
11 a U.S. resolution noting “with satisfaction” the 
Secretary-General’s report on the Habana confer- 
ence which established the International Trade 
Organization. The vote was 15 to 3. 

arlier the Council noted with satisfaction the 
reports of the World Health Organization and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. The Council also took 
action on such subjects as migration, narcotics, 
research laboratories, and the work of the Popu- 
lation Commission. 


Conventional Armaments 


The Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
working toward completion of its report to the 
Security Council, approved on August 12 a reso- 
lution setting forth the principles recommended 
as basic to any system regulating and reducing 
armaments and armed forces. 

Such regulation and reduction, the resolution 
said, “can only be put into effect in an atmosphere 
of international confidence and security”. 

The conditions essential to such confidence and 
security, the resolution stated, include establish- 
ment of adequate security forces under the United 
Nations, international control of atomic energy, 
and conclusion of peace settlements with Germany 
and Japan. 

The vote was 9 to 2, the Soviet Union and the 
Ukraine opposing. 


*U. S. Mission to the United Nations press release 503. 
27 U.N. doc. 8/953. 
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CONFERENCE TO CONSIDER FREE NAVIGATION OF THE DANUBE 


Opening of the Conference 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR CAVENDISH W. CANNON! 


Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 


The task of this Conference is to implement 
principles to which all our governments have al- 
ready pledged agreement in the treaties of peace 
between the Allied and Associated Powers and 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has vigorously advo- 
cated these principles since the end of the war. 
We have gathered here to establish international 
arrangements covering the entire navigable Dan- 
ube, which will in fact assure freedom of navi- 
gation to all nations on a footing of equality. 

I hope that the political factors which have en- 
gaged much of our attention since this Conference 
opened will not divert us from this objective. I 
acknowledge that in making this assertion I differ 
from the opinion apie the Soviet Delegate 
that the problem of this Conference is essentially 
political. I think it would be most deplorable if 
we persist in making it so. We Americans are 
practical people. Let me say at the outset that 
we want ships of all flags to move up and down the 
river. We consider that this Conference should 
work out a system to restore a once flourishin 
traffic, and, by its further development, to cual 
the recovery of Europe. The welfare of the peo- 
ples of the vast region served by this great water- 
way and the development of its resources are nec- 
essarily dependent upon the facilities for meeting 
the urgent need of supplies of many kinds and for 
the exchange of goods. These peoples will meas- 
ure the success or failure of our work here by the 
realities of its contribution to economic progress. 

Every state represented here has something to 
contribute in accomplishing this task. Every state 
represented here has a real and legitimate interest 
in the Danube. To the riparian states the Dan- 
ube is a vital artery of trade with one another and 
with other parts of the world. Others have a 
direct economic interest because of their trade 
and shipping, actual and potential. Many are 
parties to previous international conventions re- 
lating to navigation on the river. The United 
States believes that any international regime es- 
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tablished by the Conference should take fully into 
account the interests of all these states, whether 
riparian or nonriparian. 

Clearly, the riparian states have a primary in- 
terest. The Danube, however, has long been rec- 
ognized as an international highway open to the 
trade of all nations. The United States is of the 
firm opinion that provision should be made for 
the representation of the legitimate interests of 
nonriparian states on the International Commis- 
sion established to carry out the provisions of a 
Danube convention. We are convinced that such 
representation, by virtue of its basic importance 
for expanding trade and shipping activity, is 
equally in the interests of the peoples who live 
along the Danube. 

We do not admit that nonriparian representa- 
tion can justly be termed a a —— as 
was stated yesterday by the Soviet Delegate in his 
résumé of his proposed draft. On the contrary, an 
important reason for my Government’s strong con- 


_ viction in favor of nonriparian representation lies 


in the dangers inherent in exclusive control which 
can too easily be misused for the privileged in- 
terest of one country or a limited group of coun- 
tries at the expense of all others. This has been 
demonstrated to the detriment of riparian as well 
as nonriparian states, both in the distant and in the 
recent past. 

The United States interest in the Danube is 
based upon several considerations in addition to its 
role as a sponsor of this Conference. 

The share of the United States in achieving the 
common Allied victory in Europe is well known 
to every delegate seated around this table. More 
important, however, for the purposes of our dis- 
cussions here, is the unprecedented material con- 
tribution made by the American people to Europe 
in recent years. is is proof of our Schiemteation 


* Made on Aug. 5, 1948, at Belgrade and released to the 
press on the same date. Printed from telegraphic text. 
Mr. Cannon is U.S. Ambassador to the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 
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to assist the European peoples in the reconstruction 
and the development of their economies. 

Even more pertinent is the flow of billions of 
dollars of goods and equipment from America 
which my Government is currently making avail- 
able under the European Recovery Program. This 
great undertaking proves the determination of the 
United States to continue to contribute to the im- 

rovement of the welfare of all European peoples. 

t is based on the conviction that economic health 
is a prime condition for peace. As a signatory to 
the peace treaties which are already in effect, the 
United States has a joint ieapendiailite with other 
signatory powers to insure the effective and ade- 
quate implementation of the principles of freedom 
of navigation. A similar provision has been 
agreed = for incorporation in the Austrian 
treaty. The United States has the responsibility 
of participating directly in the problems of the 
Danube by reason of what is still a provisional sit- 
uation as regards the treaty with Austria and by 
reason of the American occupation of that zone 
of Germany through which the navigable Danube 
flows. This latter responsibility will continue 
until a sovereign German government is estab- 
lished and is granted full participation in a Dan- 
ube regime. 

The charge, which has been made several times 
in this hall, that the United States has espoused. 
the principle of freedom of navigation in order to 
dominate smaller Danubian nations has no founda- 
tion whatever, as those who have made it are well 
aware. 

I have spent much of my life in this part of 
Europe. I was in Belgrade 28 years ago in a post- 
war period when these countries had to grapple 
with many of the problems of economic dislocation 
which are vexing them today. I was again in 
Belgrade in April 1941 when parts of the city and 
of the river port were destroyed by German bombs 
and when the debris of bridges and river craft 
choked the river. I know something of the gen- 
eral economic problems of these Danubian nations 
and their hopes for economic progress. From this 
personal experience let me express to the Confer- 
ence my deep conviction that no people, no nation 
in this part of Europe, is really afraid of American 
domination. 

Given good will and consideration for the views 
of all states represented here, this Conference is 
surely competent to write a convention with suffi- 
cient safeguards against interference with the in- 
dependence of individual countries and against 
exploitation of any kind. 

Our goal is a convention acceptable to all the 
nations represented at this table. I agree heartily 
with the Soviet Delegate when he says that no 
delegation should attempt to impose its will on 
the Conference. We are here to negotiate, I re- 
peat, to negotiate an agreement. Only by agree- 
ment can we hope to fulfil the objective of a 
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regime implementing the principles to which all 
of us are already committed. 

I was surprised at our session yesterday to hear 
the Yugoslav Delegate assert that the Danube 
is no longer being used for purposes of economic 
penetration. I would ask the indulgence of the 
Conference to present briefly some evidence to the 
contrary. 

The Soviet Union has put into operation a sys- 
tem of shipping and other transportation and de- 
velopment companies in several Danube states 
with varying degrees of Soviet ownership and, 
in most cases, effective Soviet control. These 
companies conform to a familiar pattern. In the 
first place, they have generally been given privi- 
leged treatment in terms of business taxes and 
rights to import goods without licenses or duties, 
Thus, these companies, in effect, have been pans 
special privileges and have been subsidized by the 
Danubian governments. 

These companies not only dominate the Danube 
fleets in the various countries, but more important, 
have obtained control of most of the useful ports 
and dock facilities. Loading stations, factories 
dwellings, warehouses, elevators, railroad and 
communication connections, have been put under 
the control of these companies. This type of con- 
trol is certainly not needed for the purpose of effi- 
cient shipping operations. It is clear that this 
virtual monopoly of facilities can be used at will to 
make available, or to deny, the essential facilities 
of the major Danubian ports to ships of other na- 
tions, even including other riparian nations, I 
ask the Conference to give special attention to 
article 38 of the Soviet draft in the light of these 
conditions. 

Let us now look at the American record. The 
United States has had military control over 275 
miles of the river in Germany and Austria for over 
3 years. The United States has at no time at- 
tempted to gain monopolistic control for itself or 
for anyone else and has not taken advantage of 
its occupation role to secure any commercial gain 
from the river. 

Repeatedly during the debates which have taken 
place at this Conference the importance of the 
sovereignty of states has been stressed. The 
United States recognizes and respects such sover- 
eignty and has no intention of advancing any 
proposals limiting or curtailing the right of any 
state independently to judge its interests and 
rights and to act accordingly. 

We believe there are certain important pro- 
visions which a new convention should contain. 
We think that it should include not only the neces- 
sary statement of free and open navigation but the 
even more important provisions for achieving this 
objective. Accordingly, definite provisions should 
be made to provide equal right of access to ports 
and facilities for the commercial vessels of all na- 
tions. Navigation companies should be allowed 
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to engage in commerce and to establish agencies 
along the river. These provisions for operation 
should not be crippled by qualifications which 
would, in their effect, limit the use of the river to 
the ships of certain privileged nations or privileged 
companies. 

Concomitant with our belief in the urgent need 
for strong provisions looking toward free and 
open navigation and a commission with nonripar- 
ian representation, the United States is of the view 
that there should be a clear statement of the func- 
tions of the Commission. 

The Commission should provide for continuous 
study of conditions of navigation and commerce, 
and in addition should have power itself to look 
into such matters firsthand. The Commission 
should be empowered to make recommendations on 
proposals concerning navigation, commerce, and 
the use of water resources; draw up navigation, 
sanitation, and police regulations with the objective 
of achieving uniformity for the whole course of 
the Danube; recommend uniform conditions for 
pilots’ and navigators’ licenses, crews papers, lais- 
sez-passer arrangements, and safety requirements ; 
and have a secretariat chosen in such a way as to 
secure the widest representation from states mem- 
bers of the Commission. It should consider any 
complaints and questions relative to the interpre- 
tation of the convention. 

The United States considers that the proposed 
Danube Commission should be brought into asso- 
ciation with appropriate organs of the United Na- 
tions. We should be glad to hear suggestions from 
other delegations regarding the form which such 
association might take. it is particularly un- 
fortunate that we do not have A sa here ob- 
servers representing the United Nations. Because 
of the refusal of the Soviet Government to join the 
other three sponsoring powers in acceding to Sec- 
retary-General Lie’s request to send observers, no 
invitation could be issued. 

On one especially important point, the settle- 
ment of disputes, we feel that the convention 
should make specific reference to the United Na- 
tions. 

Differences regarding interpretation or applica- 
tion of the convention should, in accordance with 
provisions of the United Nations Charter, be sub- 
mitted to appropriate international bodies for ar- 
bitration or judicial settlement. 
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In accordance with the resolution of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers of December 1946, provision 
should be made that the convention may be amend- 
ed by a conference composed of representatives of 
all parties to the present Conference. Other states 
which may have become parties to the Danube 
convention should also be represented at such a 
conference. 

We have examined with great interest the draft 
convention submitted on Monday by the Soviet 
Delegation. As is evident from my outline of the 
approach of the United States Delegation, there 
are points where we seem to be in agreement. But 
we find that in general the Soviet draft is inade- 
quate to assure that freedom of navigation to which 
all of us are committed. 

If, as the Soviet Delegate has suggested, de- 
tailed discussion may be undertaken in a commit- 
tee, the United States Delegation will want to 
ask the Soviet Delegation for clarification of a 
number of points. For the moment, I shall limit 
my remarks to some of the major items. 

e consider that the Soviet Union’s draft pro- 
visions on membership and organization of the 
Commission are ecw inadequate. We do not 
feel that a commission established at Galatz upon 
the ratification of six riparian states with vague 
functions and with two special regional adminis- 
trations would meet the interest of the peoples of 
the Danube area or the requirements of world 
commerce. Moreover, there does not appear to be 
effective provision for the right of ships of all na- 
tions to operate on the Danube. 

The Soviet draft gives inadequate recognition 
to the rights of one of the principal Danube states, 
Austria, in that it does not provide for immediate 
Austrian accession to the convention. The draft 
likewise has no provision for eventual German 
participation. No mention is made of the United 
Nations. It is thus apparent that there are a 
number of matters of substance on which the views 
of the United States and Soviet Delegations are 
at variance. In our joint efforts to reach agree- 
ment and solution it may be of assistance to the 
Conference to have the United States view in the 
form of a draft convention. Accordingly, I have 
had such a draft prepared and will transmit it 
to the Secretary General for circulation to the 
Conference delegation. 
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FRENCH AND RUSSIAN ADOPTED AS OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 


(Released to the press August 2] 
At the opening session of the Danubian Confer- 
ence on July 30, the major argument centered 
around the official languages to be used at the Con- 
ference. Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vy- 
shinsky, Chairman of the Soviet Delegation, pro- 
posed Russian and French as the official languages 
of the Conference. (The official languages of a 
conference are those used in all documentation. ) 
Ambassador Cavendish Cannon, Chairman of the 
United States Delegation, pointed out that this 
would preclude an English text in any convention 
concluded. Ambassador Cannon was supported in 
this stand by Sir Charles Peak, Chairman of the 
United Kingdom Delegation. After debate it was 
agreed that English would be used as a working 
language. (Working languages are used for pur- 
poses of debate rather than documentation.) Am- 
bassador Cannon, in supporting use of the Eng- 
lish language as an official rather than a working 
language, made the following points: 


1, The United States was surprised at the deter- 
mined effort, so richly and speciously documented, 
to exclude English as an official language, as this 
was a simple procedural matter which should log- 
ically have been settled automatically in accordance 
with practices at other conferences held since the 
conclusion of hostilities. 

2. He failed to see the analogy to the present 
conference of “precedents” cited by Vyshinsky. 
(In arguments that the English language should 
not be used as an official language, Vyshinsky cited 
the Versailles Conference, the Danube Conference 
of 1921, and United Nations procedure.) Am- 


bassador Cannon pointed out that the closest par- 
allel was in fact the Paris Conference of 1946, 
when English, French, and Russian were adopted 
as the official as well as the working languages of 
that Conference. 

3. That the Danube Conference had been called 
following the decision of, and at the suggestion of, 
the United States, United Kingdom, France, and 
the U.S.S.R., two of which were English-speaking. 

4, The United States Delegation hoped that 
other Delegations would remember that the eyes of 
the world are on this conference and that the ap- 
parent predetermined effort to push through such 
a decision as this would make an unfortunate im- 
pression. 

5. That heed must be paid to problems of prac- 
tical operations of the Conference. Failure to is- 
sue documents in English, Ambassador Cannon 
pointed out, would increase the burden on Eng- 
lish-speaking Delegations, and the United States 
Delegation should not be placed in a position of 
having to submit to its Government final docu- 
ments of which no authentic English text existed. 

6. That the United States Delegation felt that 
the important thing now was to get on with the 
work at the Conference in a spirit of cooperation 
and that the introduction of the language issue in 
this way was jeopardizing this possibility. 


The proposal for the use of English, French, and 
Russian as working languages was unanimously 
accepted. The Soviet proposal that French and 
Russian be adopted as the official languages was 
adopted by a seven to three majority. 


AUSTRIA DENIED FULL PARTICIPATION AT SECOND PLENARY SESSION 


{Released to the press August 2] 


At the second plenary session of the Danube 
Conference held at Belgrade on July 31, the Aus- 
trian Delegation made its plea for full participa- 
tion in the Conference as a voting member rather 
than as an observer. The position taken by the 
Austrian Delegation was strongly supported by the 
United States and the United Kingdom Delega- 
tions. Ambassador Cavendish Cannon, Chair- 
man of the United States Delegation, in support- 
ing the Austrian position, made the following state- 
ment: 


“The United States Delegation wishes to sup- 
port the request of the Austrian Government that 
this Conference agree, at this time, to full Austrian 
participation in all Conference matters. 


“Tt is the firm view of the United States that no 
convention regarding a regime for the Danube 
should be discussed in its substantive issues with- 
out the benefit of Austrian participation on the 
basis of equality. As mentioned by the Austrian 
Delegation, not only is the Danube of importance 
to Austria, but in addition Austria is important 
to the river and therefore to the welfare of all 
the peoples along the river. It is the view of the 
United States Delegation that this Conference 
should promptly welcome the Austrian Delegation 
to full participation, and I put forward the pro- 
posal that Austria be seated.” 


The Conference voted seven to two against the 
United States motion to accept Austria as a full 
voting member. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U.S. DELEGATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mental Health 


The Department of State announced on August 
3 the composition of the United States Delegation 
to the International Congress on Mental Health, 
scheduled to be held at London, August 11-21, 
1948. The United States Delegation is as fol- 
lows: 


Chairman 


Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Federal Security Agency 


Delegates 


Ruth Addams, Specialist, Community Nursing, Veterans 
Administration 

Col. John M. Caldwell, Jr., M.C., Chief, Neuropsychiatry 
Consultants Division, Medical Department, Depart- 
ment of the Army 

Dr. Martha Eliot, Associate Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security 
Agency 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, Medical Director, Mental Hygiene 
Division, U.S. Public Health Service 

Capt. Frederick L. McDaniels, M.C., Chief, Professional 
Division, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Depart- 
ment of the Navy 

Mary BE. Switzer, Assistant to the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency 

Dr. Harvey J. Tompkins, Chief, Neuropsychiatry Division, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Ad- 
ministration 


The Congress is being held under the auspices 
of the National Association for Mental Health of 
England. 


Limnology 


The Department of State announced on August 5 
that Dr. John Van Oosten, Chief, Great Lakes In- 
vestigation, Fish and Wildlife Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, will be the United States 
Delegate to the Tenth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society of Limnology, scheduled to be held 
at Ziirich, August 18-25, 1948. 

This Congress, one of a series, is primarily con- 
cerned with the exchange of scientific information 
on the study of fresh waters. The program of the 
Congress will consist of the presentation of papers 
on the following subjects: (1) theoretical limnol- 
ogy (botany, zoology, chemistry, physics of water, 
and lacustral typology); (2) hydrology, utiliza- 
tion of water (drinking and industrial water sup- 
ply and ground water); (3) water sanitation 
(hygiene and sewage purification) ; and (4) fish- 
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eries. In addition, a number of excursions to 
points of interest near Ziirich have been scheduled. 


Red Cross 


The Department of State announced on August 

5 the composition of the United States Delegation 

to the Seventeenth International Red Cross Con- 

ference scheduled to be held at Stockholm August 

— 1948. The United States Delegation is as 
ollows: 


Chairman 
Basil O’Connor, President, American Red Cross 


Delegates 


Albert E. Clattenberg, Jr., First Secretary, American Em- 
bassy, Lisbon 

Brig. Gen. Joseph V. Dillon, Air Provost Marshal, Depart- 
ment of the Air Forces 

Commander William C. Mott, Chief International Law 
Officer, Office of the Judge Advocate General, Depart- 
ment of the Navy 

Lt. Gen. Willard 8. Paul, Director, Personnel and Admin- 
istration, Department of the Army 


Technical Advisers 


Paul Aiken, Second Assistant Postmaster General, Post 
Office Department 

Brig. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan, Chief of Staff, Caribbean 
Defense Command, Department of the Army 

— J. Ennis, Representative of the Department of 

ustice 

Eldred D. Kuppinger, Second Secretary and Consul, Amer- 
ican Embassy, London 

William H. McCahon, Assistant Chief, Division of Pro-. 
tective Services, Department of State 

Raymund T. Yingling, Assistant Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 


Secretary to the Delegation 


William H. Ketner, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Administrative Assistant 


Mary A. Sheridan, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 


Stenographer 
Edith B. Jackson, Division of Protective Services, Depart- 
ment of State 


The forthcoming Conference is the first to be 
held since 1938. By agreement at the Sixteenth 
International Red Cross Conference, held at Lon- 
don, the Swedish Red Cross is acting as host 
society for the forthcoming meeting. The work 
of the Conference will be divided among the fol- 
lowing commissions: general; legal; Junior Red 
Cross; relief; health, nursing and social assist- 
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ance; and drafting. Each commission will cover 
certain items on the agenda and submit their re- 
ports to the plenary sessions of the Conference. 

The item on the agenda of this Conference of 

rimary interest to the United States Government 
is the discussions which will take place concern- 
ing the proposed revisions of the Geneva prison- 
ers-of-war convention of 1929 and related human- 
itarian conventions and the drafting of a new con- 
vention applicable to civilians in wartime. These 
discussions are preliminary in nature and pre- 
paratory to the calling at a later date of a formal 
diplomatic conference to sign conventions. The 
United States participated in an informal meet- 
ing of government experts on this subject which 
was convened at Geneva in April 1947 under the 
auspices of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross. 

Those participating in the work of the Confer- 
ence will include representatives of National Red 
Cross Societies, the League of Red Cross Societies, 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
and governments signatory to the Geneva Red 
Cross conventions. 


Kootenay River 


The members of the International Joint Com- 
mission, United States and Canada, met at Bon- 
ners Ferry, Idaho, on July 27, 1948, in accordance 
with the notice given to United States and Cana- 
dian officials and to citizens of both countries to 
consider measures for the prevention of the serious 
damage caused by floods of the Kootenay River 
in the United States and in Canada.1. The meet- 
ing was called at the request of Governor C. A. 
Robins of Idaho, and those present included the 
following officials: 


United States Section, International Joint Commission 


A. O. Stanley, Chairman 
Roger McWhorter, Commissioner 
Jesse B, Ellis, Secretary 


Canadian Section, International Joint Commission 


George Spence, Commissioner 
Elizabeth M. Sutherland, Acting Secretary 


United States Department of State 


William R. Vallance, Assistant to Legal Adviser (Counsel 
assigned to Commission ) 


Canadian Department of External Affairs 

Kenneth J. Burbridge, Assistant Legal Adviser 
International Columbia River Board of Engineers 
UNITED States SECTION 


Carl G. Paulsen, Chief, U.S. Geological Survey 
Gene Webber, Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 


* See BuLtettn of July 11, 1948, p. 49. 
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CANADIAN SECTION 


Victor Meek, Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Ottawa 
C. EB. Webb, Deputy to Mr. Meek in British Columbia 


United States Geological Survey 
C. S. Heidel, Helena, Mont. 


State of Idaho 


Governor C. A. Robins 
Henry Dworshak, U.S. Senator 
Mark Kulp, Commissioner of Reclamation 


Province of British Columbia 


Premier Byron Johnson 

Frank Putnam, Minister of Agriculture 

E. T. Kenney, Minister of Lands and Forests 

George P. Melrose, Deputy Minister, Department of Lands 
and Forests 

R. ©. Farrow, Controller of Water Rights, Department of 
Lands 


Chairman Stanley emphasized the importance of 
control of the head waters of the Kootenay River in 
order to prevent a repetition of the serious damage 
which had occurred in the Kootenay Valley owing 
to floods this year. Emphasis was placed upon the 
great water-power resources of the Pacific North- 
west and the advantage through construction of 
storage reservoirs of the use of these flood waters 
for the development of hydroelectric power and 
for irrigation purposes. Governor Robins made a 
comprehensive statement regarding the extent of 
the damage suffered in Idaho, which amounted to 
between $13,500,000 and $15,000,000, and asked 
that the Commission take action to provide storage 
reservoirs upstream on the Kootenay River. 
Byron Johnson, Premier of British Columbia, 
gave assurance that proposals recommended by 
the International Joint Commission would receive 
prompt consideration and action by his Govern- 
ment. Although not committing the Government 
of the Province to any particular project, he ex- 
pressed his strong intention to cooperate with 
officers of the United States and of the adjoining 
States in efforts to prevent a similar disaster in 
subsequent years. Other Canadian officials gave 
similar assurances. The testimony of Canadian 
witnesses indicated that damages amounting to 
approximately $1,300,000 had been caused by the 
flood waters in Canada. 

Col. L. H. Hewitt, District Engineer for the 
Seattle District, submitted a report entitled 
“Kootenai Flood Problem and Proposed Solu- 
tion”. This report recommended the construc- 
tion of a large dam near Libby, Mont, Other testi- 
mony supported this project. Senator Dworshak 
gave assurance that he would support the proposal 
for remedying the existing situation that is recom- 
mended by the United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers and endorsed by the International Joint 
Commission. The appropriation of the necessary 
funds for construction of this project would be 
given his strong support. 
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Economic Factors in U. S. Foreign Policy 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


BY WINTHROP G. BROWN ! 


Director of the Office of International Trade Policy 


Introduction 


American economic foreign policy has its roots 
deep in the basic philosophy of the founders of this 
Nation. It is predicated upon the twin concepts 
of equal opportunity in foreign trade and the ne- 
cessity for expanding the production and inter- 
change of goods and services. It asserts in the 
twentieth century, as it did in the eighteenth, that 
there are still great areas for thatexpansion. And 
its essential objective is now, as it was at the birth 
of our Nation, limitation or elimination of restric- 
tions upon that expansion and upon that equality 
of opportunity. 

World conditions today make the attainment of 
these ends more difficult. World trade is badly out 
of balance. Many nations do not believe in free 
competition as we do. Nationalism is rampant in 
many quarters of the world. Such conditions re- 

uire adaptation of our principles to accommodate 

iffering problems and opinions of other nations 
with which we trade. But they do not alter the 
fundamental philosophy with which we approach 
the problem. 


Origins of Our Economic Foreign Policy 


From the very beginning of our national exist- 
ence, international trade has played a major role 
in our economic development. On June 12, 1776, 
three weeks before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Continental Congress created a special 
committee to study international trade in rela- 
tion to our foreign policy. The Continental Con- 
gress must have been very busy in that historic 
summer of 1776, but the importance of interna- 
tional trade was so great that it assigned no less 
eminent men than Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, and Robert Morris to the committee. 

The committee prepared a project, known to 
history as the “Plan of 1776”, that was adopted by 
the Continental Congress in the fall of that year 
and that served as a guide for our commercial 
treaties for many years to come. This plan pro- 
posed an open-door trade policy that, in today’s 
language, might be called multilateralism. It con- 
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templated that Americans would trade with 
France (or other countries) free of the arbitrary 
restrictions imposed upon the colonies by England 
to divert colonial trade to or through the mother 
country in an early version of the Empire prefer- 
ence system. It proposed that United States citi- 
zens might trade with France (or other countries) 
without paying any higher “duties or imposts in 
the ports, havens, roads, countries, cities or towns” 
of France than French subjects paid. It proposed 
that American citizens should have the same 
“rights, liberties and privileges” in France that 
French citizens enjoyed. It proposed also that 
exports from the French West Indies should pay 
no higher export duties when going to the United 
States than when going to France. 

Here, then, are the beginnings of basic con- 
ceptions which underlie our economic foreign 
policy today. The founders of the Republic knew 
that international trade was of vital importance 
to this country; that an open-door policy between 
countries was essential for trade to expand; and 
that certain principles or rules were necessary for 
an orderly and full development of international 
trade. Experience and political insight told them 
that economic foreign policy cannot be dissociated 
from political foreign policy. Peace and trade are 
the two sides of the same coin. 


America’s Stake in International Trade 


Our foreign trade has expanded more than a 
thousandfold since the beginnings of the Repub- 
lic. We are now the world’s principal foreign- 
trading country. Our exports are larger than 
those of any other country. Our imports are sec- 
ond only to those of the United Kingdom. Our 
total foreign trade in 1947 was 20 billions of dol- 
lars. 

Such are the origins of our policy and such the 
magnitude of the matters with which we are deal- 
ing. What are some of the problems which we 
face today? 

1Made at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., 


on Aug. 2, 1948, and released to the press on the same 
date. 
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. . . This committee adopted as the basis for 
its deliberations the Suggested Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization? published in 
September 1946 by the United States. .. . 


Fundamentals of the Charter 


Let us therefore examine this charter—this con- 
stitution for world trade—to see what it would do 
and what it holds for good or ill for the United 
States. 

The charter does two things. It sets up an In- 
ternational Trade Organization. It sets forth 
rules which the members of the Organization will 
agree to follow in the conduct of their interna- 
tional trade. It is a comprehensive document of 
106 articles and 30,000 words. It is the result of 
over two years of international negotiation, pre- 
ceded by more years of preparatory work within 
the United States Government and preliminary 
consultations with the United Kingdom and 
Canada. It reflects the comments of different 
American groups, given in public hearings in seven 
cities of the United States. It represents the 
harmonization, in a series of international dis- 
cussions, of the diverse views of first 3, then 18, 
then 23, and, finally, of 53 countries. These coun- 
tries represent every stage of economic develop- 
ment and almost every variety of economic philos- 
ophy. That agreement was reached is a tribute 
to the skill of the negotiators and the good will 
of the participating countries. 


The Obligation To Consult 


This charter reflects, first of all, belief in the 
simple truth that the world will be a better place 
to live in if nations, instead of taking unilateral 
action without regard to the interests of others, 
will adopt and follow common principles and enter 
into consultation through an _ international 
organization when interests come into conflict. 


Decisions in the Io are, except in certain special 
cases, by majority vote. The Iro is not a super state 
any more than the back porch is the city govern- 
ment. It derives its authority from the voluntary 
undertaking of members to settle their disputes 
through the Ito machinery. It can recommend 
measures for the settlement of disputes, but it can- 
not order any member to take any action. Never- 
theless, it is not powerless. For if the Iro finds 
that a member, Country X, is not living up to its 
charter commitments, it may authorize other mem- 
bers to withhold from Country X the lower tariff 
rates and other privileges which members in good 
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standing enjoy. If Country X is dissatisfied with 
such a decision, it may withdraw from the Organi- 
zation. : 

By this process of consultation and decision we 
can avoid unilateral action by one country which 
will hurt others and build up a body of inter: 
national law in the economic field by the case 
method. 


Equal Opportunity for All 


The charter reflects the belief that each coun 
should give equal treatment to the commerce of all 
other nations. 

Nothing is more irksome to an individual, or 
provokes more unfriendly feeling between nations, 
than does unequal and unfair treatment. The 
founders of the Republic recognized this in their 
wise old “Plan of 1776” when they adopted the 
principle of nondiscrimination as its first article 
and in 1778 incorporated it in our first commercial 
treaty. 

And so, throughout the charter runs the theme, 
to quote its language, that: 


“Any advantage, favour, privilege, or immunity 
granted by any Member to any product shall be 
accorded immediately and unconditionally to the 
like product originating in or destined for all other 
Member countries.” 


As in many other cases in the charter, this rule 
could not under present-day circumstances be ap- 
lied without qualification. Exceptions had to 
made, for example, for important existing pref- 
erential systems, such as the preferences within 
the British Empire and those between the United 
States and Cuba. But even here preferences must 
not be increased, and there is an obligation to 
negotiate them downwards. 
In a few special cases, such as the formation of 
a customs union or the development of an under- 
developed country, a new preference may be al- 
lowed but only in accord with defined standards 
and under the supervision of the Organization. 


Reduction of Barriers—Public and Private 


The charter reflects the belief that excessive or 
arbitrary barriers to trade must be reduced, so that 
trade may be large and may flow to the maximum 
extent possible according to the drive of market 
forces. 

To this end, members of the Ito undertake to 
negotiate with each other for the substantial re- 
duction of the general level of tariffs and to aban- 
don the quota, the most effective of all barriers to 
trade, as a protective device. For 14 years the 
United States has followed the policy under the 
Trade Agreements Act, just renewed by the Con- 

, of negotiating for tariff reductions. In 
joining the Iro, other nations would undertake to 
do likewise. 
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To this end, members agree to lower the “in- 
visible tariff” of customs formalities. Business- 
men know that the red tape of hundreds of 
separate customs requirements, each different for 
different countries, causes wear and tear on trade, 
time, and human nerves and are often as effective 
barriers to trade as tariffs or even quotas. The 
charter simplifies customs formalities and makes 
regulations more uniform as between members. 
It is the most comprehensive international agree- 
ment in this field which has yet been achieved. 

To this end, also, members agree to prevent pub- 
lic or private commercial enterprises from en- 

ging in practices which restrain competition, 

ivide markets, fix prices, or foster monopolies. 
For trade barriers are not always imposed by 
governments. They are also imposed by private 
or public business concerns to restrict trade and to 
maintain higher-than-competitive prices. Mem- 
bers may bring complaints to Iro that enterprises 
in other countries are indulging in cartel activi- 
ties injurious to their trade. The Ito is em- 
powered to investigate such complaints, to request 
the offending member country to take remedial 
action, and to recommend what that action should 
be. The charter represents the first attempt in 
history to obtain international action for curbing 
international cartels. 

Here again, however, there are exceptions to the 
general rules to take account of the current des- 
perate shortages of goods and exchange in many 
countries and of certain special situations. For 
example, a country which is short of foreign ex- 
change, as most countries are today, must of ne- 
cessity ration its imports, just as an individual of 
limited income must limit his expenditures. The 
charter would permit quotas to accomplish this 
rationing. But the country must abide by certain 
rules in their use and abandon them when its ex- 
change difficulties are over. Ora country employ- 
ing a domestic crop-control program to stabilize 
its agricultural economy may use quotas to restrict 
imports of the crop in question, which, if uncon- 
trolled, might jeopardize the program. But such 
quotas may not limit imports more, proportion- 
ately, than the domestic control program limits 
domestic production. And, in some cases, if cer- 
tain strict standards are met and the Ito approves, 
quotas may be used to develop a sound new in- 
dustry in an underdeveloped country. 


Multilateral Trade 


The undertakings of the charter about equality 
of treatment and reduction of artificial trade bar- 
riers, taken together, reflect the further funda- 
mental belief that international trade should be 
multilateral rather than bilateral; that traders 
should be able to buy and sell where they please, 
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exchanging goods for money and money for goods, 
rather than having sales confined to buyers who 
agree to deliver equivalent values in other specified 
goods. Multilateral trade permits the maximum 
interchange of goods. Bilateralism and barter 
limit the number, size, and kind of business trans- 
actions to the capacity of the weaker partner. 


Stabilization in the Field of Primary Commodities 


The charter reflects the belief that progressive 
trade policies must be supported by consistent pol- 
icies for stabilization in the field of certain primary 
commodities. Prolonged and drastic fluctuations 
in world markets for these commodities can create 
widespread hardship and unemployment and thus 
undermine the very foundations of a cooperative 
world economy. Machinery and rules should be 
provided for reaching intergovernmental agree- 
ments to govern temporarily the production and 
marketing of such commodities when they are in 
burdensome world surplus. 

To this end, the charter provides that countries 
may, under certain circumstances, make a com- 
modity agreement to regulate the production, ex- 
port, import, or price of a primary product. The 
conditions under which such agreements are per- 
mitted are, however, carefully defined. A 
ments are limited to primary commodities foar- 
ticularly when there are many small panes) : 
there must be an existing or expected burdensome 
surplus which would cause serious injury ; produc- 
ing and consuming countries must have equal voice 
in the development and operation of the agree- 
ment; they must be limited to a duration of five 

ears or less (although renewable) ; and they must 

e accompanied by a definite program for solving 
the basic maladjustments in the field The Iro 
has the right to determine whether proposed agree- 
ments meet these standards. 

The requirement that producing and consuming 
countries have equal voice in making commodity 
agreements is especially important, in the interests 
of economic stability and fairness. If limited to 
producer countries (as in the old tin cartel), the 
result might be unduly high prices to consumers. 
If limited to consuming countries, the result might 
be ruinous prices to producers. 


Development of Underdeveloped Areas 


The charter reflects the belief that it is essential 
to develop the resources of underdeveloped areas 
and to make the fullest use of the resources of all 
areas. Increased production and increased con- 
sumption lead the way hand in hand to increased 
prosperity, and one’s most highly developed neigh- 
bors turn out to be one’s best markets. 

To this end, members undertake to take meas- 
ures designed to maintain productive employment 
and buying power within their own borders as a 
means of stimulating trade, avoiding measures 
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which would create difficulties for the economies 
of others, to encourage private and public inter- 
national investment, and to recognize the need for 
economic advancement of less well-developed 
areas. 


Private Enterprise and State Trading 


Finally, and very important, the charter re- 
flects the belief that though nations may choose to 
use different systems of trading, it is possible for 
them to work in harmony. 

In the United States we believe in private enter- 
prise and free competition in our domestic and in 
our foreign trade. Our constant objective is the 
preservation and strengthening of the private- 
enterprise system. This was the purpose of our 
negotiators who worked on the charter. And we 
believe that the charter will serve this purpose. 
Yet nowhere does it require that international 
trade must be conducted by private enterprise. 
Nowhere does it condemn state trading. 

This may at first blush seem strange to you. The 
fact is, however, that we are very lonely in our 
belief in private enterprise. Many other nations 
believe that the conduct of certain aspects of their 
trade, sometimes all of it, can best be conducted, 
or at least should be controlled, by the state. In 
fact, we engage in state trading in a number of 
cases ourselves. This belief of other nations arises 
sometimes from the exigencies of the current short- 
age situation, sometimes from a basic philosophy 
different from ours. But I am sure you will agree 
that it would be wholly inconsistent with our own 
convictions about individual liberty and national 
sovereignty for us or any nation to try to dictate 
to other nations the means which they must employ 
for the conduct of their trade. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, are entitled to their own opinion as to 
what is the best way to handle their affairs so long 
as what they do does not injure others. 

What the charter does, therefore, is to provide a 
framework within which our system of private 
enterprise can have the maximum opportunity to 
develop and to demonstrate its effectiveness; a 
framework in which private and state enterprise 
can work together; a framework in which state 
enterprise, hitherto free to do entirely as it wished, 
is made subject to certain rules of the game 
designed, so far as possible, to be consistent with 
the rules under which private enterprise must 
operate. 


The Complexity of the Charter 


Because international trade is complex and the 
problems of nations are diverse, the charter is long, 
complicated, and difficult to understand. Yet, 
complicated as it is, I doubt if it is much less easily 
intelligible than our own income-tax laws or other 
laws under which we conduct our daily lives, or 
even some insurance policies and mortgages. 
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tions can no longer solve their problems alone. 
National boundaries have long since ceased to con- 
fine either depression or prosperity. In a troubled 


-t world, ravaged by storms of controversy and dis- 


agreement, the great majority of the nations of 
the world have come together in agreement on 
matters of basic economic importance. They have 
laid a foundation on which we can build. 

Is it not the part of wisdom to take this founda- 
tion and build on it? We have taken the basic 
ideas of the statesmen of 1776 as the cornerstones 
of our economic foreign policy for today. Should 
we not, in considering this charter—this constitu- 
tion for world trade—remember what some of 
these statesmen said about our own Constitution 
of the United States? For when I was trying to 
write the conclusion of this speech, I found it al- 
ready written for me in John Jay’s address to the 
people of New York in 1778 about the adoption of 
our Constitution, saying just what I wanted to 
say to you in words that could have been written 
today : 


“The men who formed this plan are Americans, 
who had long deserved and enjoyed our confidence, 
and who are as much interested in having good 
government as any of us are or canbe... . 

“The impossibility of agreeing upon any plan, 
that would exactly quadrate with the local policy 
and objects of every state, soon became evident; 
and they wisely thought it better mutually to co- 
incide and accommodate, and in that way to fash- 
ion their system as much as possible by the cir- 
cumstances and wishes of the different states, than, 
by pertinaciously adhering each to his own ideas, 
dies the Convention to rise without doing any- 
thing. They were sensible that obstacles, arising 
from local circumstances, would not cease while 
those circumstances continued to exist. . . . 

“They tell us, very honestly, that this plan is the 
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result of accommodation. They do not hold it up 
as the best of all possible ones, but only as the 
best which they could unite in and agree to. 

“Suppose this plan to be rejected; what meas- 
ures would you propose for obtaining a better? 
Some will answer, ‘Let us appoint another con- 
vention; . . . they will be better informed than 
the former one was, and consequently be better 
able to make and agree upon a more eligible one’. 

“This reasoning is fair . . . but it nevertheless 
takes one thing For granted which appears very 
doubtful ; for although the new convention might 
have more information, and perhaps equal abil- 
ities, rhe it does not from thence follow that they 
would be equally disposed to agree. The contrary 
of this position is most probable. . . . 

“Let those who are sanguine in their expecta- 
tions of a better plan from a new convention, also 
reflect on the delays and risks to which it would 
expose us. Let them consider whether we ought 
. . . to give other nations further time to perfect 
their restrictive systems of commerce, reconcile 
their own people to them, and to fence, and guard 
and strengthen them by all those regulations and 
contrivances in which a jealous policy is ever 
fruitful. 

“But if, for the reasons already mentioned, and 
others that we cannot now perceive, the new con- 
vention, instead of producing a better plan, should 
give us only a history of their disputes, or should 
offer us one still less pleasing than the present, 
where would we be then? 

“Consider, then, how weighty and how many 
considerations advise and persuade the people of 
America . .. to have confidence in themselves 
and in one another; and, since all cannot see with 
the same eyes, at least to give the proposed Consti- 
tution a fair trial, and to mend it as time, occasion, 
and experience, may dictate.” 


Sino-American Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction ' 


AMERICAN EMBASSY PRESS RELEASE 


[Released to the press August 4. 


Following is the text of a press release issued by 
the American Embassy at Winking on the occasion 
of the signature and exchange of notes with the 

hinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs providing for 
the establishment of a Sino-American Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction in China 


An exchange of notes providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Sino-American Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction in China took place at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 11 a.m. August 4. 
The Honorable J. Leighton Stuart, American 
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Ambassador to China, signed a note on behalf of 
the Government of the United States, proposing 
the establishment of the Commission in accordance 
with the China Aid Act of 1948 and the economic 
aid agreement between the two countries signed at 
Nanking on July 3, 1948. In his note of response, 
His Excellency Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of China, accepted, on behalf of 
his Government, the proposals put forth by the 
American Ambassador. 


* Statement and exchange of notes printed from tele- 
graphic text. 
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STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR J. LEIGHTON STUART 


[Released to the press August 4] 


It is my sincere hope that students of Chinese 
social and economic problems will consider this 
day to be a milestone of progress toward sound im- 
provement of conditions in the rural areas of this 
country. The notes exchanged today between His 
Excellency Dr. Wang Shih-chieh and myself pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Sino-American 
commission on rural reconstruction in China. 
Establishment of this Commission, in the work of 
which I shall take a deep and personal interest, is 
made in recognition of the importance of recon- 
struction in the rural areas to the welfare of the 
Chinese people as a whole, in recognition of the ob- 
vious fact that such reconstruction should have in 
its purpose the improvement of economic, social, 
and cultural conditions in these areas. I am sure 


that the report of the establishment of this com- 
mission will be received with considerable interest 
in the United States. The terms of reference for 
the commission, contained in the agreement em- 
bodied in the notes exchanged today, are sufficiently 
broad to permit the commission to undertake a 
highly significant program in the field of rural re- 
construction. I am specially gratified with the 
establishment of the commission because it repre- 
sents another chapter in the long record of close 
collaboration between China and the United States 
in this field, one of the most recent instances of 
which was the joint China—United States agricul- 
tural mission in 1946. That mission’s findings and 
recommendations are, I understand, to be used in 
large part as a basis for the work of the commis- 
sion which is about to be established. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN AMERICAN AND CHINESE GOVERNMENTS 


The American Ambassador to the Chinese Foreign 
Minister 
[Released to the press August 4] 


Exceiiency: I have the honor to refer to Sec- 
tion 407 of the China Aid Act of 1948 enacted 
by the Government of the United States of 
America (hereinafter referred to as the Act), 
which provides, among other things, for the con- 
clusion of an agreement between China and the 
United States of America establishing a Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction in China. 
In pursuance of the general principles laid down 
in the Act, and in particular section 407 thereof, 
I have the honor to bring forward the following 

roposals regarding the organization of the Joint 
Coussiaies and related matters: 


1. There shall be established a Joint Commis- 
sion on Rural Reconstruction in China (herein- 
after referred to as the Commission) to be com- 
posed of two citizens of the United States of 
America appointed by the President of the United 
States of America and three citizens of the Re- 
public of China to be appointed by the President 
of China. The Commission shall elect one of the 
Chinese members as chairman. 

2. The functions and authority of the Commis- 
sion shall, subject to the provisions of the above- 
mentioned section of the Act, be as follows: (a) 
to formulate and carry out through appropriate 
Chinese Government authorities and international 
or private agencies in China a coordinated program 
for reconstruction in rural areas of China (herein- 
after referred to as the program) ; (0) to conclude 
arrangements with the authorities and agencies re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph establishing 


a basis for their cooperation; (¢) to recommend to 
the Governments of the United States of America 
and of China within the limits prescribed by the 
Act the allocation of funds and other assistance to 
the program, and to recommend to the Government 
of China the allocation of such other funds and as- 
sistance as are deemed essential to the success of 
the program; (d) to establish standards of per- 
formance for implementation of the program, in- 
cluding the qualifications, type and number of 
personnel to be used by cooperating authorities and 
agencies in the program, and to maintain a constant 
supervision of all phases of the program with au- 
thority to recommend changes in or stoppage of any 
phase of the program; (¢) to appoint such execu- 
tive officers and administrative staff as the Commis- 
sion deems necessary to carry out the program, it 
being understood that the chief executive officer 
shall be a citizen of China. Salaries, expenses of 
travel, and other expenses incident to the adminis- 
trative functions of the Commission itself shall be 
paid from funds made available under Section 407 
(B) of the Act. 

3. In its program the Commission may include 
the following types of activity to be carried out in 
agreement with the authorities and agencies re- 
ferred to in paragraph 2(a@): (a) A coordinated 
extension-type program in agriculture, home dem- 
onstration, health and education for initiation ina 
selected group of Hsienin several provinces to in- 
clude a limited number of subsidiary projects suited 
to conditions in the areas where the program is de 
veloped, in such fields as agricultural production, 
marketing, credit, irrigation, home and commu- 
nity industries, nutrition, sanitation, and educa- 
tion of a nature which will facilitate the promotion 
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of all projects being undertaken; (d) Consultation 
with the Chinese Government concerning ways 
and means of progressively carrying out land re- 
form measures; Cc) Subsidiary projects in re- 
search training and manufacturing to be carried 
out in suitable locations to provide information, 
personnel and materials required by the program ; 
(d) Projects to be put into effect over a wider area 
than provided for in the coordinated extension- 
type program specified in (a) any of the above 
lines of activity which can be developed soundly on 
a larger scale, of which examples might be the 
multiplication and distribution of improved seeds, 
the control of rinderpest of cattle, the construction 
of irrigation and drainage facilities and the intro- 
duction of health and sanitation measures; (e) 
Related measures in line with the general objec- 
tives of this program; (f) The distribution of the 
assistance in this program on the principle of giv- 
ing due attention to strengthening nl menue 
ment in areas where selected projects can be 
progressively developed and where their develop- 
ment will contribute most effectively to the achieve- 
ment of purposes for which this program is under- 
taken but that the principle of distributing aid will 
not be controlled by proportionate or geographical 
consideration per sé. 

4, In respect of any decision of the Commission, 
the approval of the Government of China shall 
be obtained prior to its execution if the Commis- 
sion or its chairman, with the concurrence of the 
Chinese members, deems it necessary. 

5. The Commission shall publish in China and 
transmit to the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of China, in 
such form and at such times as may be requested 
by either of the two governments, full statements 
of operations, including a statement on the use of 
funds, supplies and services received, and will 
transmit to the two governments any other matter 
pertinent to operations as requested by either of 
the two governments. The Government of China 
will keep the people of China fully informed of 
the intended purpose and scope of the program 
and of the progress achieved by the Commission in 
implementing the program, including the nature 
and extent of the assistance furnished by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

6. The Government of China will, upon appro- 
priate notification of the Ambassador of the 
United States of America in China, consider the 
United States members and personnel of the Com- 
mission as part of the Embassy of the United 
States of America in China for the purpose of 
enjoying the privileges and immunities accorded 
to that Embassy and its personnel of comparable 
rank, It is understood that the Ambassador of 
the United States of America in China in making 
the notification will bear in mind the desirability 
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of restricting so far as practicable the number of 
officials for whom full diplomatic privileges and 
immunities would be requested. It is also under- 
stood that the detailed application of this para- 
graph would, when necessary, be a subject of 
arguement discussion. 

7. All supplies imported into China for use in 
the program shall be free of customs duties, con- 
servancy dues, and other charges imposed by the 
Government of China on similar supplies which 
are imported through regular commercial 
channels. 

8. The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of China will con- 
sult with respect to problems incident to the inter- 
pretation, implementation and possible amend- 
ment of the terms of the agreement embodied in 
this exchange of notes whenever either of the two 
governments considers such action appropriate. 

9. The Government of the United States of 
America reserves the right at any time to terminate 
or suspend its assistance or any part thereof pro- 
vided under this exchange of notes. Assistance 
furnished by the Government of the United States 
of America under Section 407 of the Act and pur- 
suant to this exchange of notes shall not be con- 
strued as an express or implied assumption by the 
Government of the United States of America of 
any responsibility for making any further con- 
tributions to carry out the purpose of Section 407 
of the Act or of this exchange of notes. 

10. This note and Your Excellency’s reply ac- 
cepting the above proposals on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of China will constitute an agreement 
between the two governments in the sense of Sec- 
tion 407 of the Act. Subject to the provisions of 
paragraphs 8 and 9, this exchange of notes will re- 
main in force until June 30, 1949, or, upon the re- 
quest of either government transmitted to the 
other government at least two months before June 
30, 1949, until the date of termination of Economic 
Aid Agreement between the two governments con- 
cluded on July 3, 1948. 

I avail [etc.] 

J. LetcHton Sruarr 


The Chinese Foreign Minister to the American 
Ambassador 


Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your note of today’s date which reads as 
follows: 


[Here is quoted the above note. ] 


On behalf of the Government of China I have 
the honor to accept the proposals contained in the 
note quoted above. 

In recognition of the importance of the program 
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as one of the essential means of achieving the ob- 
jectives in which the Governments of China and 
the United States of America unite in seeking un- 
der the Economic Aid Agreement between the two 
governments concluded on July 3, 1948 the Govern- 
ment of China undertakes to afford to the execu- 
tion of the program the full weight of its support 


Monrovia Port Opened to International Commerce 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Republic of Liberia celebrated on July 27 its 
101st anniversary of independence by opening to 
international commerce its newly built port and 
harbor at Monrovia. Constructed in accordance 
with a lend-lease agreement between Liberia and 
the United States signed December 31, 1943, the 
new port will function as a free port in which 
foreign merchandise may be landed, stored, re- 
packed, sorted, mixed, and re-exported with a min- 
imum of customs control and without customs 
bond. The Monrovia free port is the only such 
facility on the west coast of Africa, and it is antici- 
pated that it will attract a large volume of inter- 
national transhipment trade. 

Repayment to the United States of the amount 
contributed out of lend-lease funds for the con- 
struction of the Monrovia port will be derived 
from the revenues of the port. 

The Monrovia port was constructed by private 
contract under the direction and supervision of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Department of the 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO PRESIDENT TUBMAN 


President Truman was represented at the opening 
ceremony by Thomas A. Hickok, Chargé @’ Affaires 
of the American Legation at Monrovia, who de- 
livered the following message from President 
Truman to the President of Liberia, William V. 8S. 
Tubman 

July 23, 1948. 


I am particularly pleased to send to Your Ex- 
cellency and to the people of Liberia notice that 
the construction of the port and harbor at Mon- 
rovia, undertaken by the United States in ac- 
cordance with the Agreement signed between our 
‘ two countries on December 31, 1943, has been 
completed. 

By opening this free port today to international 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 8, 1944, p. 38. 
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and to direct cooperating agencies of the Govern, 
ment of China including the local officials con. 
cerned to give such assistance and facilities as 
essential to the success of their undertakings un 
the program. 
I avail myself [etc. ] 
Wane SHIH-CHIEH 


Navy. Approximately 225 American and 1,80 
Liberian personnel were employed in building the 
port. The port covers an area equivalent to ap- 

roximately 750 acres, and is protected by two 
Greskiantans, each more than 7,100 feet long. A 
channel 600 feet wide and 30 feet deep at mean 
low water provides access to a 2,000-foot wharf 
which will accommodate four large cargo vessels, 
Adjacent to the wharf is a turning basin approxi- 
mately 2,000 feet square in which nine vessels can 
be anchored. 

Facilities in the port area include a warehouse 
800 feet long and 80 feet wide, in addition to power, 
water, and sanitary units. Certain areas have been 
designated for petroleum bulk terminal facilities, 
latex storage tanks, iron-ore loading equipment, 
and cold-storage facilities. 

The new port will be operated for the benefit of 
all nations enjoying friendly relations with Li 
beria, and will be administered by the Monrovia 
Port Management Company, Ltd. 


trade, Liberia takes a significant step forward in 
the direction of accomplishing the objectives set 
forth in the Master Lend-Lease agreement bet weet 
our two Governments. These objectives have been 
defined as the promotion of mutually advantageous 
economic relations between our two countries for 
the betterment of worldwide economic conditions, 
and the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce. 

It is the sincere belief of the United States Gov- 
ernment that, henceforward, Liberia’s domestit 










economy, as well as its foreign commerce, will ex 
pand in ever-increasing volumes as a result of the 
manifold advantages of this new port and harbor. 
On behalf of the people of the United States 
I send to Your Excellency and to the people oj 
Liberia best wishes for a long successful and bene 
ficial operation of the free port of Monrovia. 
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Procedure For Filing War Claims in Morocco 


[Released to the press August 3] 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Legation at Tangier that under 
Moroccan legislation which provides compensa- 
tion for war losses to property in Morocco, claims 
of foreigners must be filed before September 11, 
1948. It has not yet been determined whether, 
in view of the extraterritorial rights of the United 
States in Morocco, the war-damage compensation 
legislation of Morocco applies to American na- 
tionals. Any American national who sustained a 
war loss to property in Morocco is advised to notify 
the Department of State immediately. 


Egyptian Government Urged To Investigate 
Death of Stephen Haas 


Note From Jefferson Patterson, American Chargé 
at Cairo, to Egyptian Foreign Office, 
Delivered July 25, 1948 


[Released to the press July 27] 

My Government views with grave concern the 
killing of Mr. Stephen Haas, an American citizen 
in Cairo on July 18, 1948 and requests that an offi- 
cial report be furnished concerning this most seri- 
ous incident at the earliest possible moment. 

My Government is also greatly disturbed over 
the reports of the unwillingness of certain Egyp- 
tian police officers to intervene promptly and off - 
tively in protecting Mr. and Mrs. Haas and of their 
totally unwarranted and inexplicable efforts to 
prevent Mrs. Haas from communicating immedi- 
ately with the American Embassy. 

In view of the responsibility of the Egyptian 
Government under international law for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of foreigners in 
Egypt, my Government trusts that the perpetra- 
tors of the crime have already been apprehended 
and that they will be promptly punished in a man- 
her commensurate with the seriousness of the 
crime. It also urges that an investigation be made 
of the reported dereliction of members of the police 
force and that appropriate action be taken in their 
regard. 


Credit Extended to Iran for Purchase 
of War Surplus 
[Released to the press July 29] 
An agreement under which the United States ex- 
tended a credit to the Iranian Government for the 
purchase of 10,000,000 dollars’ worth of surplus 
military equipment and a credit not to exceed 16,- 
000,000 dollars to cover the cost of repairing, pack- 
ing, and shipping this equipment to Iran was 
signed on July 29 by Fred W. Ramsey, Foreign 
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ec ere Commissioner, for the United States, 
and by Mr. Noury-Esfandiary, Minister and 
Chargé d’Affaires of Iran. The agreement re- 
places a previous agreement dated June 20, 1947, 
which offered the Government of Iran a 25,000,000 
dollar surplus-property credit. 

The agreement provides that the American Gov- 
ernment will be repaid according to customary 
FLC credit terms at an interest rate of 23 percent 
per annum, extending over 12 years. 


Termination of Brazilian Trade Agreement 


The President on July 31, 1948, issued a procla- 
mation? making inoperative as of that date the 
1935 trade agreement between the United States 
and Brazil except for the provisions of article XIV 
thereof relating to termination upon six months’ 
notice. The 1935 agreement will remain inoper- 
ative, with the exception noted, for such time as 
the United States and Brazil are both contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which was entered into by the United States 
last October 30 at Geneva with 22 other countries. 

The proclamation gives effect to an agreement 
concluded on this subject by the United States and 
Brazilian Governments through an exchange of 
notes,’ effected June 30, 1948, between the Ameri- 
can Chargé d’Affaires ad interim at Rio de Jan- 
eiro and the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The notes were exchanged following the signature 
by Brazil on June 30, 1948, of the protocol of 
provisional application of the general agreement. 
Pursuant to the provisions of the protocol, Brazil 
became a contracting party to the general agree- 
ment on the expiration of 30 days from date of 
signature of the protocol. 


Military-Mission Agreement with 
Brazil Signed 


[Released to the press July 29] 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall and 
Mauricio Nabuco, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Brazil to the United States of 
America, on July 29 signed an agreement pro- 
viding for the detail of officers and enlisted men of 
the United States Army, Navy, and Air Force as 
an advisory mission to serve in Brazil. The pur- 
pose of the mission is to advise the Brazilian 
Government on the establishment and operation 


? BuLieTin of July 6, 1947, p. 47. 

? Proclamation 2802 (13 Fed. Reg. 4447). 

*See Department of State press release 621 of Aug. 2, 
1948. 
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of a school, similar to the U.S. National War 
College in Washington, for instruction of senior 
officers of the Brazilian Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in combined operations. 

The agreement is to continue in force for four 
years from the date of signature but may be 
extended beyond that period at the request of the 
Government of Brazil. 

The provisions of the agreement are similar to 
those contained in numerous other agreements be- 
tween the United States and certain other Ameri- 
can republics providing for the detail of officers 
and enlisted men of the United States Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps to advise the armed 
forces of those countries. The provisions relate 
to the duties, rank, and precedence of the person- 
nel of the mission, the travel accommodations to 
be provided for the members of the mission and 
their families, and other related matters. 


Reconnaissance of Proposed Atrato- 
Truand6o Canal Route 
[Released to the press August 3] 


The Governments of Colombia and the United 
States have agreed to conduct a preliminary re- 
connaissance by air, land, and river of the pro- 
posed Atrato-Truand6 interoceanic canal route 
through Colombia for the purpose of obtaining 
preliminary estimates of costs in order to permit 
a comparison between this and the other possible 
canal routes. 

The reconnaissance will be carried out by a 
mixed commission of Colombian and American 
engineers. The actual field study will be made 
by two groups, one of which will proceed from 
Humboldt Bay on the Pacific coast while the other 
will enter the Atrato River Valley from the Carib- 
bean coast. 

It is expected that the reconnaissance will be 
undertaken within two months and that it will be 
completed in from five to six weeks. 


Cultural Leaders Awarded Grants-in-Aid 


Brazil 


Dr. Ayrton Goncalves da Silva, aquatic biologist 
employed by the Department of Animal Produc- 
tion, State of Sio Paulo, Brazil, has arrived in 
Washington to confer with Fish and Wildlife 
Service officials and to visit laboratories, univer- 
sities, and museums in various parts of the country. 
His visit, which will last three months, has been 
arranged under the travel-grant program of the 
Department of State in cooperation with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


Ecuador 





Antonio Garcia, Director of Agriculture of 
Ministry of Economy of Ecuador, has received q 
grant-in-aid from the Department of State 
enable him to spend three months in this count 
studying soil conservation, forestry reserves, and 
the cultivation of various grains. 


Haiti 





Dr. Antoni Leveque, chief surgeon of the G 
eral Hospital, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, has arriv 
in Washington for a three months’ visit in the 
United States under the travel-grant program of 
the Department of State. Primarily interested in 
observing U.S. techniques in general surgery, Dr, 
Leveque will also study orthopedics and hospital 
administration. The United States Public 
Health Service is cooperating in arranging his pro- 
gram, which has been tentatively planned to in- 
clude visits to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, the 
Lahey Clinic in Boston, and the Surgical Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 


Peru 


Luis F. Malaga, head of the reference depart- 
ment, National Library of Peru, who has received 
a grant-in-aid from the Department of State to 
enable him to serve as consultant at the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, recently arrived in Washington 
en route to New Haven to begin his assignment. 
In addition to his work at the library, which will 
be in connection with the cataloging of Mexican 
and Peruvian manuscripts, he will also teach a 
class in Spanish at the University. 


United States 


Dr. Marcus Gordon Brown of the Georgia 
School of Technology at Atlanta, will leave for 
Brazil on August 13, to spend five months lectur- 
ing at the cultural institutes in various cities of 
that country under the travel-grant program of 
the Department of State. 


Belgium Extended Time for Renewing 
Trade-Mark Registration 


The extension until December 31, 1948, of time 
for renewing trade-mark registrations with re 
spect to Belgium was granted by the President in 
proclamation 2794 (13 Fed. Reg. 3757) on July 2, 
1948. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


Forrest F. McCluney as Deputy to Special Assistant 
for Research and Intelligence, Office of Special Assistant 
for Research and Intelligence, effective July 21, 1948. 

Woodbury Willoughby as Chief of the Division of 
Commercial Policy, Office of International Trade Policy, 
effective June 13, 1948. 


Resignation of Norman Armour as Assistant 
Secretary of State 


On July 31 the White House announced the 
resignation of Norman Armour as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for political affairs, effective July 15, 
1948. For the texts of Mr. Armour’s letter to the 
President and the President’s reply, see White 
House press release of July 31, 1948. 


William D. Wright, Jr., Named Philippine 
Rehabilitation Coordinator 


The State Department announced on July 22 
the appointment of a Coordinator for the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Program, in the Office of the 
Foreign Service. Rear Admiral William D. 
Wright, Jr., U.S.N. (ret.), has been named to the 
position. 

The Coordinator will expedite and channel for 
action within the Department all matters per- 
taining to the Philippine rehabilitation program. 
He will make decisions on behalf of the Depart- 
ment on all matters of administration common to 
the agencies participating in the program. In ad- 
dition, the Coordinator will serve as chairman of 
all formal interdepartmental and inter-agency 
conferences regarding the Philippine rehabilita- 
tion program. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
Diplomatic Offices 


[Released to the press August 4] 
The American Consulate General at Colombo 
was raised to the rank of Embassy on August 3, 
1948, when Ambassador Felix Cole presented his 
letters of credence to the Governor General of 
Ceylon. The agreement of the Governments of 
the United States and Ceylon to exchange Am- 
bassadors was announced on April 26, 1948.1 





* BULLETIN of May 23, 1948, p. 687. 
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Exchange of Information Among Americans 
Concerned With European Labor Problems 


[Released to the press August 2] 


Officers of the Foreign Service assigned as labor 
attachés to American diplomatic missions in 
Europe will meet in Paris August 3-5 to dis- 
cuss European labor problems and their rela- 
tion to the European Recovery Program. Meet- 
ing with them will be labor advisers of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, representa- 
tives of American and European trade-unions, 
and officers of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The meeting is to be opened by Jefferson Caffery, 
American Ambassador to France. Philip M. 
Kaiser, Director of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor, and Daniel 
Horowitz, Assistant Chief of the Division of In- 
ternational Labor, Social, and Health Affairs, De- 
partment of State, will serve as co-chairmen of 
the sessions. 

Clinton S. Golden and Bert M. Jewell, labor 
advisers in Eca, already in Europe for other in- 
ternational labor meetings, will participate in the 
Paris meeting. Eca officials in the Office of the 
U.S. Special Representative in Europe, who will 
attend and participate, are Boris Shishkin, chief 
of the Labor Branch, and Harry Martin, labor in- 
formation specialist and labor adviser. 

Principal objective of the meeting is to afford 
the opportunity for an exchange of information 
among the Americans concerned with European 
labor problems. This objective is stressed in a 
message addressed to the meeting by Christian 
M. Ravndal, Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. In his message, Mr. Ravndal notes the in- 
fluence of labor on the economic, social, and politi- 
cal policies being formed throughout the world 
today and congratulates the labor attachés for 
their work in reporting on and interpreting this 
influence. He stresses the importance of coopera- 
tion between Americans working with labor 
abroad, saying: 


“The Foreign Service is cooperating fully with 
the Economic Cooperation Administration in mak- 
ing its entire resources available to assist in the ac- 
complishment of the recovery program. The labor 
attachés particularly have a vital and significant 
contribution to make. They are intimately ac- 
quainted with trade-union leaders and their activi- 
ties, with the personnel of the labor ministries, and 
with labor conditions in their respective coun- 
tries. I am sure that the active and continuing 
cooperation of the labor attachés and the Eca 
labor advisers will be mutually beneficial. It will 
assist the labor advisers in carrying out their diffi- 
cult tasks and it will enable the labor attachés to 
fulfill more adequately their continuing functions 
in the Foreign Service.” 





THE DEPARTMENT 
Volume 8 of “Treaties and Other International Acts’? Released 


[Released to the press July 31] 

Volume 8 of 7’reaties and Other International 
Acts of the United States of America, published by 
the Department of State, was released July 31. 
The preceding seven volumes of this edition, which 
cover the period from 1776 to 1858 and which were 
published between 1931 and 1942, were compiled 
and edited by Dr. Hunter Miller, who retired from 
the Government service in 1944. The present 
volume, containing 40 international agreements, 
continues the chronologically arranged series 
from September 1858 to July 1863. Prior to his 
retirement Mr. Miller had prepared material which 
comprises about three fourths of this volume, and 
subsequently he read the manuscript for the re- 
mainder of the book and examined proof of the 
whole. His name appears on the title page. 

As in previous volumes, the texts of the treaties 
and agreements are literal copies of the original 
documents; carefully collated, they are identical 
therewith not only in wording but also in such de- 
tails as punctuation, capitalization, and spelling; 
and accordingly they include any peculiarities and 
even any errors that are in the sources. Each 
treaty or agreement is printed in the language or 
languages in which the original is written, thus 
permitting comparison of different versions where 
the meaning of any portion of a text may be in 
doubt. Treaty versions in oriental languages—as 
in the case of the two treaties of November 8, 1858, 
with China—are reproduced in facsimile. Where 
an original agreement, or any part of it, is written 
in a foreign language only, an authoritative trans- 
lation is printed with it. Following each docu- 
ment text are comprehensive editorial notes which 
deal with textual and procedural matters, with 
the diplomatic and other background, with the ne- 
gotiations leading to signature, and with the sub- 
sequent history of the agreement. Of the 40 docu- 
ments in the present volume, 22 are treaties in the 
constitutional sense of having received the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and 18 are Executive 
agreements. Of the latter, none has heretofore 
been included in treaty collections of the United 
States, and more than half of them have not pre- 
viously appeared in print. 

Although there are no really great treaties within 
the period of volume 8, there are several of more 
than ordinary interest. One is the stopgap ar- 
rangement of 1859-60 with Great Britain which 
provided for joint military occupation of the is- 
land of San Juan until the question of the north- 
west water boundary could be definitively settled. 
Despite its informal and tentative character, this 
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arrangement eased a situation which for a ti 
had become so grave that it threatened to result j 
armed conflict; and its provisions continued j 
effect until the boundary question was at last di 
posed of in 1872. Another notable document is 
treaty of July 1, 1863, with Great Britain, for fi 


continued from 1848 until signature of this treatygPub. 3 


and the award of the Commissioners thereunder 
totaling $650,000, was not made until 1869. st 
editorial notes, besides tracing the negotiations, - 
include a critical re-examination of the extent andl? 
value of the properties of the two companies andg=xtra 
of the legal rights of Hudson’s Bay Company un}*" 
der the Oregon Treaty. A third document worthy ~ 
of mention is the treaty of April 7, 1862, with Great of 
Britain, for the suppression of the transatlantic - 


traffic in African slaves. The Lincoln adminis 


this new policy, which was evidenced by signature 
of this treaty and by enforcement of national law, 
was one of the immediate causes of the downfall 
of that traffic. In the notes to all three of thes 
agreements, abundant use was made of British 


two, records of the Provincial Archives of British 
Columbia were a further important source. 

The notes to the treaties of February 4, 1859, 
with Paraguay contain an account of incidents 
and events that led to the sending of a powerful 
naval expedition to Paraguay in that year—at 
an estimated cost of three million dollars—to 
support the diplomacy of the American Commis} 4 
sioner. New light is thrown on the final negotia} yj 
tions at Asuncién by an excerpt, printed in trans} si 
lation, from the diary of an Argentine statesman 
who participated. 

Other features of the volume are the inclusion, 
in the editorial notes, of the English versions of 
four unperfected treaties of the United States 
which are not elsewhere to be found in print im] ;, 
that language; a map of the Oregon country, i} = y 


. two parts and in color; a facsimile reproduction} 16 


of a contemporary map of San Juan Island i} Recip: 
1860; and a 25-page bibliography of the a Defer 
cited throughout the volume. 

Volume 8 (xxxvii, 1,065 pages) may be purj A 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25) y, 
D.C., for $4.50. e 
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b or sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
nting Office, Washington 25, D. 0. Address requests 

d ect to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 

| disease of free publications, which may be obtained from the 

is epartment of State. - 

fi ternational Meeting on Marine Radio Aids to Naviga- 

panyition, New York City and New London, Connecticut, April 


%-May 29, 1947: Proceedings and Related Documents. 


International Organization and Conference Series I, 2. 
Pub. 3060. xi, 685 pp. Limited distribution. 


The essential features of the discussions and demon- 
strations; a listing of the recommendations of the 
Meeting; and unabridged texts of the technical papers 
, oa presented. Reproduced by photo-mechanical means. 


an Extradition. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1699. Pub. 3077. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement Between the United States and Italy; 
Reciprocal Application of Article I of the Convention 
of Mar. 23, 1868—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Rome Apr. 16 and 17, 1946; entered into force Apr. 
17, 1946; effective May 1, 1946. 


iturel 4 Protocol Between the United States and Other Gov- 
1 ernments; Extending the Protocol of Nov. 26, 1945— 
av, Open for signature at Washington Dec. 2, 1946; 
nfallf ratified by the President of the United States July 
18, 1947; proclaimed by the President Feb. 16, 1948; 


entered into force Feb. 5, 1948. 


first] Transfer of United States Naval Vessels and Equipment 
itish to the Greek Government. ‘Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1709. Pub. 3084. 4pp. 5¢. 
Agreement Between the United States and Greece— 
859, Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
lents Dec. 1 and 3, 1947; entered into force Dec. 3, 1947. 


sr ful Temporary Migration of Mexican Agricultural Workers. 
—ati Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1710. Pub. 
—to 3085. 8 pp. 5¢. 

mis- Agreement Between the United States and Mexico; 
ee" Supplementing the Agreement of Aug. 4, 1942, as re- 
oti} = vised Apr. 26, 1943—Effected by exchange of notes 
ans- Signed at Mexico City Mar. 25 and Apr. 2, 1947; 
man entered into force Apr. 2, 1947. 


Reciprocal Trade: Quantitative Import Restrictions. 
sion, Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1711. Pub. 
8008. 6 pp. 5¢. 


-ates Agreement Between the United States and Sweden; 
t ip Modifying Temporarily the Agreement of May 25, 
be 1985—Effected by exchange of aide-mémoire dated at 
f, Washington June 24, 1947; entered into force June 24, 
tion 1947; and exchange of letters, 


1 in Reciprocal Trade: Quantitative Import Restrictions and 
rces} Deferment of Payments. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 1712. Pub. 3099. 6 pp. 5¢. 


pur: Agreement Between the United States and Sweden; 
nts, Modifying the Agreement of June 24, 1947—Effected 
1 25, by exchange of memorandums dated at Washington 

Feb. 11, 1948; entered into force Feb. 11, 1948; and 
exchange of letters. 


efin} August 15, 1948 





THE DEPARTMENT 


Air Service: Facilities at Gardermoen Airfield in Norway. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1737. Pub. 
3163. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Norway— 
Signed at Oslo Nov. 12, 1946; entered into force Nov. 
12, 1946. 


Shellfish: Sanitary Certification of Shippers. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1747. Pub. 3189, 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Canada— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washington 
Mar. 4 and Apr. 30, 1948; entered into force Apr. 30, 
1948, 


Reconversion of Industry: Cooperation in Transition from 
War to Peace. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1752. Pub. 3194. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Canada; 
Continuing the Principles of the Hyde Park Declara- 
tion of Apr. 20, 1941—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Ottawa May 7 and 15, 1945; entered into 
force May 15, 1945. 
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Official Records 
Third Year 
No. 73, 308rd Meeting, 24 May 1948. 41 pp. printed. 


40¢. 

No. 76, 307th and 308th Meetings, 28 May 1948. 46 
pp. printed. 50¢. 

No. 78, 311th Meeting, 2 June 1948. 24 pp. printed. 
25¢. 


Economic and Social Council 


Report of the Third Session of the Commission on Human 
Rights, Lake Success, 24 May to 18 June 1948. E/800, 
June 28, 1948. 44 pp. mimeo. 

Implementation of Resolution 58 (1) of the General 
Assembly on the Advisory Social Welfare Services 
Programme. E/828, June 22, 1948. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Implementation by the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization of General Assembly Resolutions 39 (1) and 
50 (1) Concerning Franco Spain, Together With a 
Letter Dated 8 June 1948 From the President of the 
Icao Council to the Secretary-General, E/831, June 
25, 1948. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Note by the President of the Council on the Report of the 
Economic and Social Council to the Third Regular 
Session of the General Assembly. E/832, June 25, 
1948. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Report on Inter-Secretariat Co-operation between the In- 
ternational Labour Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in 
Respect of Work Programmes. B/834, June 28, 1948. 
14 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Rules for the Calling of International Conferences. 
E/836, June 29, 1948. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Interim Report to the Economie and Social Council on 
Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the Structure 
and the Activities of the United Nations in the Schools 
of Member States Under Resolution 137 (II) of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Part I 
prepared by the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. Part II prepared by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. E/837, 
June 30, 1948. 86 pp. mimeo. 
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